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REFERENCE WORK AT THE 
COUNTRY LIBRARY SERVICE 





An Interview with GwENYTH BELL, Reference Assistant, 
Country Library Service 





Most people are a little vague about the ramifications of 
the Country Library Service, so it would be useful, Miss 
Bell, if you would first outline the scope of the Reference 
Section. 

“The work we do can be divided into half a dozen types 
of service—the request service for libraries, the postal ser- 
vice to individuals, the information service, the periodical 
service, the service to Women’s Institutes, and loan collec- 
tions of informational books.” 

Extension work with Women’s Institutes is something new 
in New Zealand, let’s hear about it. 

“The service to Institutes started nearly two years ago 
with the idea of supplying members with material and read- 
ing matter which they could develop into talks. We do not 
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supply them with fully developed talks as does the W.E.A. for 
instance. We include with material sent an outline of the 
subject, but we expect the members to read the books, 
— and periodicals supplied and then prepare a talk 

om these. There are about 900 Institutes in New Zealand, 
and of these some 150 have made use of the service. In 
addition books are available on cooking, homes, gardens and 
other topics of interest to women and members are invited 
to make use of them and seek information on any subject 
they wish. The whole service is a free one. At the begin- 
ning of this year we issued a circular giving a choice of 31 
titles. It was interesting to note the most popular titles, and 
significant that the choice made shows that Institute mem- 
bers are interested in personalities rather than abstract 
ideas. The talks are of two kinds: (a) Single fairly lengthy 
projects which are delivered at one meeting, and (b) a series 
of shorter talks, different aspects of the subject being dealt 
with at successive meetings. 

Those most in demand of the first type were: Other 
People’s Letters, Clothes 1840-1940, Family Life, Rural Life, 
Pioneers of Health and Medicine, and Women of To-day. 
And of the second type:— (1) Wives of Famous Men (Mrs. 
Marsden, Mrs. Henry Williams, Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, 
Sarah Churchill, Mrs. Gandhi, Mme. San Yat Sen, Mme. Tol- 
stoi, Mrs. Smuts). (2) Famous New Zealanders (Katherine 
Mansfield, Lord Rutherford, David Low, Jessie McKay, J. W. 
Mellor). (3) People in the public eye (Roosevelt, Church. 
ill, Stalin, Sir Stafford Cripps, Gandhi, Laval, De Gaulle, 
Petain).” 

Perhaps you would describe briefly some of the other ser- 
vices—first the request service. 

“Through the request service we supply informational 
books direct from headquarters to those libraries which are 
linked with the Country Library Service. As you know the 
book van calls periodically at these libraries but for the most 
part it carries books which have a general appeal. Specialized 
interests must be met from headquarters and here the co- 
operation of the country librarian is most important because 
it is up to him (more usually, her) to find out people who 
want to read seriously rather than for amusement, and en- 
courage them to ask for books. If she notes the special 
interests of her district and offers.to supply books dealing 
with these interests so much the better. At present an aver- 
age of 70 informational books per week go on request to 
all parts of the country. Some are occupational requests. 
From the West Coast comes a demand for ks on mining, 
from the Nelson district books on tobacco, from North Auck- 
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land citrus fruit growing, from farming districts care and 
feeding of livestock. Others are of general interest—‘Some- 
thing on speechmaking urgently required by next Friday 
night,’ ‘Any good book on understanding the child. Young 
mother with baby wants to read up as much helpful litera- 
ture as possible.’ 

This service applies to the main military and Air Force 
camp libraries as well as to country libraries, and from the 
camps comes a demand not only for their specialized sub- 
jects but a whole range of interests from conjuring to re- 
igion.” 

What about the postal service to individuals? 

“The postal or, as we call it, ‘D’ Service, is for those isola- 
ted individuals who have no access to libraries. In a way 
it is the most important service of all because it brings in- 
formation and a certain amount of recreation to people cut 
off from many of the amenities of community life. People 
up and down New Zealand have expressed their gratitude 
for this service—workers in Public Works Department Camps 
and state forest services, teachers in the back blocks and 
native schools, district nurses, and inhabitants of outlying 
Islands. It is people such as these who appreciate what a 
book really means.” 

And now the loan collections? 

“These comprise a collection of from 50 to 100 books sent 
from headquarters stock to the bigger libraries on a three 
months loan. Mrs. Williams has described in the August 
1941 number of the Bulletin the value of a loan collection 
on engineering which was sent to the Lower Hutt Library. 
That collection was compiled in co-operation with the Wel- 
lington Public Library. Since then a mixed collection of 
technical and informational books has been sent to the 
Rotorua Public Library. Rotorua is one of the boroughs 
which have ‘gone free’ and which participate in the Country 
Library Service, so this collection from the headquarters 
stock was in addition to bulk supply from the Van. In this 
case too, the use made of the books was much greater than 
would have been the case had they remained on headquar- 
ters shelves waiting for postal requests. Of course the use 
made of specialized works is, under any circumstances, small 
—if measured by the standard of popular material. Another 
collection on education, child culp and vocational guid- 
ance is on its way to Gisborne Library to meet the needs of 
teachers in the district.” 

You mentioned a | aprons service? 

“At the end of each month we distribute some 120 periodi- 
cals to 27 free libraries participating in the service. The 
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periodicals embrace a wide range of subjects—aeronautics, 
engineering, science, technology, agriculture, current events, 
art, etc. Each library receives up to 30 magazines during the 
month. The initial lot is sent from headquarters in parcels 
of 6 to 8, and ‘after a month’s use these are forwarded to 
other libraries throughout the field in such a way that the 
librarian receives the magazines that she has previously 
indicated will be of most interest in her district. 

This means that these country libraries have access to a 
much wider range of periodicals than they could afford to 
buy regularly, and the periodicals are used to a greater 
extent than they would have been if they had remained in 
one library. 

Eventually the magazines are returned to headquarters and 
back files are built up. Country librarians are urged to 
make use of these for enquiries on any subject.” 

Now what about the informational service? 

“The informational service has a twofold aim—first to 
supply information to all country libraries throughout the 
Dominion, and secondly to act as a clearing house for refer- 
ence questions not satisfactorily answered by larger 
libraries.” 

I suppose the first service i only to those country 
libraries that are linked up with the Country Library Ser- 
vice? 

“Not at all. We are very willing to lend any informational 
book, in response to a specific request, to any library in New 
Zealand. Early this year the Council of the New Zealand 
Library Association asked the Director of the Country Lib- 
rary Service to make such material available directly to 
enquirers in cases in which the Director is satisfied that the 
enquirer is unable to get what is needed from or through 
his local library. We much prefer to work through the 
local library if one is available. The general policy of the 
Country Library Service is to help existing libraries to give 
better services, not to set up rival services. But if the local 
librarian or committee refuse to act as intermediaries be- 
tween the reader who wants to know something and the book 
on our shelves which will tell him, then we serve the reader 
by mail.” 

Have any libraries refused to act? 

“Yes, three libraries. In each case the reader making the 
request got what he wanted direct from us.” 

hree too many. It would be interesting to hear from 
those authorities what they think libraries are for. What 
about libraries which participate in the ordinary general 
reading service given by the C.L.S., do they use the informa- 
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tion service? 

“To a large extent in these cases this is synonymous with 
the request service. They ask for books on a definite sub- 
ject. More rarely they seek specific information but at times 
they send in questionnaires that their readers have written 
out.” 

What sort of success has the reference section had as a 
clearing house? 

“Quite a lot short of 100% both as regards demand and 
supply. One metropolitan city has sent in numerous enquir- 
ies, none of the other three has been heard from. Several 
secondary cities (using the term in the Munn-Barr sense) 
have used the service, from others there has been complete 
silence.” 

And have you any theories as to the reason for these differ- 
ences? 

“What are the possible reasons for the relative neglect of 
the central clearing-house idea? I can think of four: (1) that 
libraries do not know that the C.L.S. is willing to do this 
work; (2) that they are always able to answer fully every 
question asked, either from their own stock or from ordinary 
inter-loan means; (3) that they are never asked any ques- 
tions; (4) that although they are asked questions and do not 
always answer them completely satisfactorily there is some 


lingering prejudice py enlisting the co-operation of an- 


other library. It would be useful if libraries which have not 
made use of this type of service would write to the Bulletin 
explaining why.” 

A forlorn hope, however, let’s suggest it. But what about 
the supply end: 

“So far as our own stock is concerned, we have not the 
background of older books and periodicals that other lib- 
raries have. But since 1938 when this Service was first estab- 
lished an up-to-date stock of some 35,000 non-fiction books 
has been built up. This is exclusive of the periodical and 
pamphlet stock. This library will eventually become the 
most comprehensive in the Dominion, especially since we 
are making use of the work of the Book Resources Commit- 
tee and buying every worthwhile book published that is not 
bought elsewhere in N.Z. The union catalogue when com- 
pleted will be an invaluable help. Already recent additions 
to library stocks can be located at once through the union 
catalogue, thereby cutting out the time-consuming practice 
of sending out interloan cards on chance.” 

And if you find you cannot answer the question from your 
own resources? 

“Situated as we are in Wellington we have access to longer 
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established and speci: ist libraries. The General Assembly 
Library particularly has been most helpful. Wellington 
Public Library, Turnbull Library and Victoria College have 
also co-operated. In addition I must mention the Govern- 
ment department libraries all of which specialize in certain 
subjects and often have periodicals not available elsewhere. 
In return our stock and services are freely available to them. 
So far the librarians of the departments of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Public Works, Agriculture and Indus- 
tries and Commerce have been most helpful.” 

And if these questions cannot be answered in N.Z. what 
then? 

“As we hope yr gow to have in New Zealand a com- 
plete coverage of all books and periodicals published most 
of them should eventually be answered from Dominion re- 
sources. For the cases in which Dominion resources are in- 
adequate it will be necessary to use overseas libraries. Already 
we have been in touch with the Principal librarian, New 
South Wales Public Library, at Sydney, and we have made 
contact with Mr. Louis Shores, the Director of the Reference 
section in the Wilson Library Bulletin. He has promised 
to help with all questions sent from here—on condition we 
help with any questions he sends us! He also will be glad to 
micro-film any material at cost. The idea of micro-film is 
not new to New Zealand libraries, but at present its use is 
confined to one or two specialist libraries. It is probable that 
during the next decade or so micro-film will enter into the 
daily work of most reference librarians.” 


DESPITE LIBRARIANS... 





A Reader looks at Libraries, by R.H. 





THE EDITOR has asked me to “put it in writing.” That is my 
only justification for recording my experience and impres- 
sions of libraries and librarians. In conversation I was rash 
enough to make provocative remarks on the subject to a 
person interested in library work. The challenge was ac- 
cepted. There remains nothing but to make an attempt to 
substantiate the spoken word and to enlarge upon the theme. 
For a period of twenty years I have borrowed weekly, some- 
times twice-weekly, books culled from the fields of English 
literature, philosophy, psychology, biography and modern 
fiction, from four different types of libraries—country, subur- 
ban, city and reference. This perhaps should qualify me to 
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write as an average subscriber. 
Atmospheres and Aims. 

Each library has its individual atmosphere; over all hangs 
that indescribable smell of books old and new. To this a 
modern building adds the aroma of choice woods and var- 
nish, but the country room retains the pungent smell of oil- 
lamps and of boots straight from the farm. Well-remembered 
are the stuffed birds, musty books, beeswax and disinfectant 
of the suburban library of twenty years ago. The reference 
library appealed most; there one could sink into an ancient 
leather armchair surrounded by volumes easily reached— 
the world forgetting, by the world forgot—and sustain the 
illusion for an hour that one had only to stay dipping into 
books long enough and wisdom and knowledge would come. 
Needless to say that was but an illusion; it requires a very 
determined person, a man or woman with a plan, to reap the 
full harvest. 

Of libraries, interpreting that term to mean collections of 
books for reading and study housed in various parts of our 
Dominion, there can be nothing but praise and willing 
tribute. The cataloguing is comprehensive and efficient, 
easily understandable by the reader of average intelligence. 
Many of the hundreds of books borrowed have been to me 
a stimulus and an inspiration. To them I owe much mental 
development. There must be others like myself who drifted 
with the youthful tide through the stereotyped curriculum 
of a formal education realizing too late an urge to learn and 
a thirst for knowledge. Alas, there is no return to school- 
days. It is a case of sink or swim by one’s own efforts. It is 
at this stage that the library becomes all important. Unlike 
school and college, here is freedom to follow one’s fancy— 
too much freedom perhaps if not directed along proper 
paths. There are reforms, apparently simple and workable, 
which I would suggest to librarians are not so extreme as to 
curtail drastically that freedom, but which would be wel- 
comed for their helpfulness to the young reader. For ex- 
ample displayed lists of books on a particular subject, 
graduated to form a progressive course of study would be of 
wonderful assistance, and there could be lists to follow 
directing more advanced reading. 

“Sorry, we've not got it.” 

Such lists would be encouraging to those with that small 

spark of interest which is too often extinguished by the ran- 

om choice of some dull and abstruse treatise on the subject 
There is a percentage of readers who will never be lifted out 
of their spurious world of cheap romance, but there also 
exists a larger number who only need a helping hand from 
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those well qualified to give such, to guide them to better and 
more wholesome reading. Of course the books recommended 
must be readily available in the library or by way of the 
interloan system. Certainty about this would prevent that 
feeling of discouragement which afflicts a reader who com- 
piles a list of books mentioned in other volumes or sugges- 
ted by some well-read friend, only to be met with the lib- 
rarian’s “Sorry, we've not got it.” Speaking from my own 
experience, repeatedly I have gone hopefully to the Library 
armed with a list only to find that none of the books men- 
tioned is available. Ye is unreasonable to expect a library 
to have all books, but it would be interesting to know how 
and by whom the choice of new accessions is made. For in- 
stance an English visitor to New Zealand made the criticism 
that my reading was too dispersed. She had taken a course 
in Psychology at the University of Honolulu and on return- 
ing home posted me four typewritten pages setting out the 
reading for the course. Not one of those books was available 

at the city library. 
~ I suppose there are some brave souls who succeed unassis- 
ted in getting the maximum benefit from their library. They 
are independent and resourceful, know all about interloan 
and request services, are always observant of the notices, and 
even notice special displays and choose books from them. 
They do not require the admonition which is sometimes 
seen in large letters above notice boards, ‘““This means you.” 
They approach the librarian without trepidation. They are 
the exception. Most of us do not possess such confidence. We 
stand in need of help; our diffidence requires that we shall 
be met half-way. 
About Librarians. 

The Librarian, it seems to me, should be the link between 
a receptive public and the knowledge and intellectual de- 
lights ensconced on the library shelves. Experience suggests 
that this is a Utopian conception of the librarian’s function. 
Perhaps librarians as a species are too modest and unassum- 
ing by nature to attempt any guidance or direction of that 
enthusiam for books which surges around them. Perhaps 

ain they have read the dictionary’s stark definition—“A 
librarian, One in charge of a library’—and forever left it at 
that without considering the ultimate object of the institu- 
tion, to wit, the mental advancement and culture of the 
community. Sadly, I assume the librarian “in charge of a 
library” has spent his passion on accessioning, cataloguing, 
and classification. They are polite, but not forthcoming, 
and competent, too, if one has in mind merely the condi- 
tion and order of their charges. In early library days a 
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outhful reverence bestowed the glamour of superior know- 
edge and learning upon the super-beings who tended the 
sacred fount. Surely behind each mask lay hid the essence 
of a thousand noble tomes. This illusion has been dispelled; 
if they have read books, rarely have they been heard or seen 
discussing them. One imagines that librarians of to-day 
are people who have had an opportunity of higher educa- 
tion, no doubt specialising in literature. Surely this know- 
ledge need not remain hermetically sealed, but should be 
freely and gladly made available to the humblest and most 
ignorant frequenter of the institution. There is not time 
enough to read all the books, and many long hours are 
wasted in plodding through something as dry as dust, for 
which the efficient librarian could have made a valuable 
substitution. Personal experience and the remarks of other 
people indicate an all-pervading attitude of detachment 
amongst librarians in general. 

oan with this negative attitude on the part of 
the librarian goes back to the primary school days when 
I became a subscriber at a suburban library. I passed its 
doors every day, going to and from school, and soon came 
to love the old place and to be a frequent visitor and reader 
there. No recollection remains of the books read at that 
time, but I remember that the librarian supplied regularly 
to my order a “love story for Mother—a murder for Father.” 
Of course this may have been a great burden to the poor 
man, neverless, I bear him a grudge. Little imagination 
was needed on his part to have visualised the time, not far 
distant, when having exhausted the children’s books I would 
commence adult reading with the books which he was direct- 
ing through my hands. What an opportunity presented 
itself, in my obvious youthful enthusiasm and as a potential 
adult Library subscriber, to have directed my taste into the 
right channels. He failed me, and I took the long journey 
through a maze of sentimentalism and unreality. Only a 
certain persistency and doggedness, combined with a genu- 
ine love of good literature, has enabled me to withstand the 
withering frost of indifference. Despite librarians I have 
succeedéd in finding and borrowing a goodly average of 
worthwhile books. italics are our.—Ed.] These years of 
unsatisfactory dealings with the 7 in charge of lib- 
raries suggest that in the course of a few decades machines 
will take the place of librarians. They will be so intelli- 
gently contrived that a subscriber has merely to speak into a 
mouthpiece stating his individual requirements and in a 
moment receive the desired book. After all we live in a 
mechanical age and the ingenuity which is to-day being de- 
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voted to the invention of machines of destruction will, after 
the war, no doubt, be capable of evolving a robot librarian. 

Let me hasten to add. that there has been one shining 
exception to this general rule, namely the country librarian. 
Under present day conditions, with the service and benefits 
of the Country Library Service, the backblocks library with 
its one small room, open only two nights a week, and its 
sociable librarian, possesses advantages which the city library 
lacks. I was a subscriber at a country library for a year 
before the Country Library Service came into operation and 
was witness to the transformation. The members of the 
Town Board were not readers, they were satisfied with their 
handful of books, ninety per cent. of which were fiction. 
It was solely due to the persistent efforts of the librarian 
that the district gained the benefit of this new service. This 
librarian has not matriculated nor achieved the academic 
distinction of many town librarians, yet for a few shillings 
a week she works with a will, taking a personal interest in 
the intellectual advancement of her group of subscribers, 
maintaining direct personal contact with many, with others 
providing a willing service in choosing and parcelling books 
and sending them out by grocer’s van to lonely farms in the 
outlying country. This librarian reads books, she discusses 
them, she encourages book discussion groups, clearly before 
her stands the objective which mould be that of all those 


engaged in this important work, the raising of the stand- 
ard of reading in this Dominion, thereby giving many a 
less fortunate citizen a richer and fuller life and a depth of 
understanding which will go a long way towards solving some 
of our present-day problems. In comparison, the staffs of 
city libraries seem little more than clerks, recording books 
issued and returned. 


Why Reservations? 

In conclusion, I would like to ask what is the justification 
of the “reservation” system? Is there any other considera- 
tion than that of revenue? Library authorities, I am told, 
are working towards the goal of the Free Library. Is not 
the reservation of books at threepence a time a step in the 
wrong direction? The new books as they come should be 
placed on the shelves to be borrowed by those fortunate 
enough to find them there. The reservation system diverts 
all recent accessions into a privileged group. 





REVIEWS 


TWO RECENT N.Z. PUBLICATIONS 


SmiTtH, G. M. Medical advice from a backblock hospital. 
1942. Caxton Press. 6/-. 


“Welcome as the nightingale that sang in Berkeley 
+ pag ... Thus does Dr. G. M. Smith envisage the warmth 
of the greeting that would meet him should he set up prac- 
tice in a caravan in any of the New Zealand Harley g. 


reets, 
ive each patient 2/6 as a gift, and still make a handsome 
Seine for himself out of the remainder of the 7/6 he collects 
from the Social Security Fund! Nothing written by such 
an adventurous soul as this could be dull. In addition to 
being a lively and entertaining piece of work, the book is 
a manual of sound useful advice, setting forth in plain 
language exactly what to do in various household and 
neighbourhood crises from a bead in the child’s nostril to 
emergency obstetrics. 


The most significant thing in the book is an explanation 
of the work of the Hokianga Co-operative Clinic Medical 
Service. All doctors and nurses work together under one 
control as full time salaried officers. They are not allowed 
to accept fees for any services. The headquarters of the 
staff is at Rawene Hospital, of which the Superintendent is 
the Director of the service. Six nurses and an assistant 
medical officer are stationed in various districts, in native 
settlements a Nurse’s Hut where the nurse or doctor can 
be conveniently seen and ee kept. All patients who 
can visit the Clinic must do so, thus doing away with un- 
necessary visits over long distances. All schools are visited 
frequently and public lectures are given in various settle- 
ments. ‘All this for a fraction of what the Government are 
paying all over New Zealand” for what the writer calls “a 

are general practitioner service—very bare indeed.” 

Various “rackets” are chastised—‘“The Comedy Hormon- 
ists,” “Proprietary Medicines,’ and that public menace, the 
woman who has had a recent operation and must needs give 
the world ‘“‘an organ recital.” In a section on “Food” he 
tackles “that galaxy of gibbering gawks, the vitamentalists 
who satisfy their hunger with greens and carrots, but not 
their tissues.” Plenty of protein for a children and 
those doing manual work—and it would seem that in Hoki- 
anga almost all those past their childhood are doing heavy 
manual work. 

Dr. Smith may have scant respect for those who speak of 
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vitamins, but there are many communities in New Zealand 
who are suffering from “Vitamin-Smith” deficiency. Their 
libraries would do well to display prominently—“Medical 
Advice from a Backblock Hospital.” 


E. M. ALLEY 


MATHEW, H.C. The institutional care of dependent child- 
ren in New Zealand. 1942. N.Z. Council for Educa- 
cational Research. 6/-. 


“What the best and wisest parent wants for his own child 
that must the community want for all of its children.” 

Anyone (parent or otherwise) reading this survey with 
John Dewey's words in mind should feel grateful to the N.Z. 
Council for Educational Research for its publication of the 
results of Mr. Mathew’s investigations. Too often, as far as 
the community is concerned, it is a case of “out of sight, 
out of mind” and little thought is given to the life of the 
dependent child. 

he survey covers twenty-three homes, all administered 
by Protestant Churches, and outlines their organisation and 
finance, building and equipment, staffing, social work, prac- 
tice, and general care of the children. Most of them are 
controlled by committees of thoroughly well meaning men 
and women with, on the whole, very little real understand- 
ing of the needs of the children, and quite frequently actu- 
ally ignorant of the conditions under which the children 
are living. It will be easily seen that before the ideal con- 
ditions outlined by Mr. Mathew in his chapter on “‘Stand- 
ards and Objectives” can be achieved, the governing bodies 
must work according to some unified scheme which will 
ensure that the dependent child may live the happy and 
healthy life that should be his. 

Too many of the actual buildings themselves were old 
houses reconstructed for their present purpose, and their 
faults were quite evident, particularly in the kitchens, laun- 
dries, and in enclosed verandahs and porches which did not 
have sufficient light and air for their use as dormitories. 
Only two of the home visited were of the strictly cottage 
type. Even the newest and most modern buildings left the 
writer with a depressing feeling that after all it was still 
an “institution.” In a very few instances were the rooms 
bright, colourful, and cheerful, particularly so in the case 
of dining rooms, with their long tables and clumsy forms. 
Against this, however, we have the report of a conference 
of workers in the homes of one denomination making a plea 
for more gaiety in the children’s surroundings and giving 
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examples of ways in which they themselves had achieved this. 

In few of the homes was there any systematic check on 
the health and development of the children, no regular 
system of weight and height recording, and little apprecia- 
tion of the nutritional needs of growing children. As far as 
quantity was concerned, the children were adequately fed, 
but even the best menus were deficient in protective foods. 
On the whole the children were well clad and reasonably 
well shod, although in one home the same brown velveteen 
Sunday dresses have been handed down for fifteen years, 
which speaks well for the velveteen. 

It is evident that there is the most urgent need for well 
trained staffs. Few staff members in the homes visited had 
had any adequate training in child psychology. Moreover, 
there seemed frequently to be no realisation of the need 
for such ae poy Sometimes the advice of a university 
psychological clinic is sought in the case of a very “difficult” 
child, but it is obvious that there is very little sound tech- 
nique used in the solution of behaviour problems. In some 
institutions the strap still plays too prominent a part. 

Not until there is provision in New Zealand for the 
adequate training of personnel will there be any general 
and progressive improvement in the administration of these 
institutions. Only by intelligent nurture can any child 
attain full development, and it should be the concern of any 
community that the dependent child should have the bene- 
fit, through trained social workers, of the great body of 
knowledge that is now available. Much_ philosophic 
water has run under the educational bridges since the days 
of Rousseau who sent his child to a foundling hospital while 
he added to the stream of speculation in “Emile” and other 
works. It is a good thought that the Council for Educa- 
tional Research in New Zealand is mindful of the needs of 


the ——— child. Mr. Mathew’s insight, grasp of funda- 
s 


mentals, and wide knowledge of details make his excellent 
survey a “‘must-read” for all those who have care of, and 
thought for, children in New Zealand. E. M. ALLEY 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS AND 
INTERLOAN 


It has been suggested that it would be useful to have at hand an 
up-to-date list of institutional members of the Association and a list 
of the institutions officially participating in the interloan scheme. 
In the interests of economy we are not publishing a complete list of 
institutional members, but the following list of new members and 
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resignations, together with the list of institutional members which 
will be found in the Proceedings of the 1940 Conference, p. 70, 
will give the information required. 

Institutional Members who have joined since 31st December, 1939. 


Alexandra. Carnegie P.L. 
Auckland. University College. 
Bluff. Free Public Library. 
Christchurch, Girls’ High School 
Dannevirke. High School. 
Otago Education 
Teachers’ Training 
Dunedin. Workers’ Educational 
Association. 
Fiji. Suva Town Board. 
Levin. Horowhenua College. 
Marton: Public Library. 
Masterton. Masterton West 
School Committee. 
Mataura. Public Library. 


Akaroa. P.L. 
Beckenham. P.L. 
Brightwater. P.L. 
Carterton. P.L. 
Crookstown. P.L. 
Frankton. P.L. 


New Plymouth. High 
School. 
Queenstown. Free Public Lib- 


Boys’ 


rary. 
Raglan. County Library. 
Wellington. Air Department. 
Carter Observatory. 
Department of Agriculture. 
Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 
Makara School. 
Public Works Library. 
Wallaceville Animal Research 
Station. 
Girls’ College. 
Diocesan School for Girls. 
Teachers’ Training College. 


Institutional members which have resigned since 31st December, 1939. 


Hamilton. Waikato Diocesan 
School for Girls. 

Raetihi. P.L. 

Richmond. P.L. 

Wellington. Marsden School. 


Libraries participating in the Interloan Scheme 


Auckland. Leys Institute Pub- 
lie Library. 


University College. 
W.E.A 


Christchurch, Medical Library. 
Public Library. 
University College. 
W.E.A. 
Dannevirke. Public Library. 
Dunedin. Public Library. 
University of Otago. 
Gisborne. Intermediate School. 
Turanganui P.L. 
Gore. Coronation P.L. 
Hamilton. P.L. 
Hawera. P.L. 
Invercargill. P.L. 
Boys’ High School. 
ys P.L. 
Levin. 
Lower Hintt. P.L. 
P.L. 


Marton. P.L. 
Masterton. 
Wairarapa College. 
Motueka, P.L. 
Napier. P.L. 
New Plymouth. P.L. 
Nelson Institute. 
Opawa. P.L. 
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Palmerston North. Girls’ High 
School. 
ape Agricultural College. 
L 


Petone. Working Men’s Club. 
Picton. Municipal Library. 
Rangiora. P.L, 
Te Kuiti. P.L. 
Timaru. P.L. 
Wanganui. P.L. 
Wellington. Alexander Turn- 
bull Library. 
Boys’ College. 
Country Library Service. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 
Dept. of Health. 
Dept. of Industries and Com- 
merce. 
Diocesan School for Girls. 
General Assembly Library. 
Girls’ College. 
Public Libraries. 
Public Works Dept. 
Rongotai Boys’ College. 
Teachers’ Training College. 
Technical College. 
Victoria University College. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
“NEW ZEALAND LIRRARIES” 


For some time past in Great Britain a system of “fathering” boys 
in public schools, a big boy taking charge of a small boy for his first 
term, has been carried on. In various places similarly orphans have 
been “adopted,” and a similar sort of thing is in vogue for soldiers 
without relations. This form of assistance might have some applica- 
tion to the Library world. There are a good many points on which 
advice and assistance is needed, and which enquirers are reluctant to 
commit to writing in official letters. It has occurred to me that a 
valuable supplement to the assistance which the Association renders 
to its members might be provided by an introduction of the “father- 
ing” scheme. What is proposed is that a certain senior assistant in 
one of the larger libraries should “adopt,” for example, the librarian 
of one of the secondary cities. The librarian or perhaps the first 
assistant at one of the secondary city libraries might “adopt” the 
librarian of a small library. 

The person “adopted” would send forward regularly at monthly 
intervals a letter setting out difficulties and problems which had 
occurred and asking for advice. 

A scheme of this nature would require a little initial organisation 
but would run itself after a time. To many librarians and assistants 
it would of course not apply, but as an educational facility it is pos- 
sible that it would appeal to a few people; enough at any rate to 
make it worth while. Any who would like to participate in such a 
scheme should send a note to that effect to the Secretary. 

A good deal of this sort of thing is done by way of private arrange- 
ment. What I am at present suggesting is directed more at those 
whose contact with library people outside their own district is limited. 
There is of course no Annual Conference at present to maintain per- 
sonal contact. 


JOS. NORRIE. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Annual Meeting. The Annual Meeting of the New Zealand Library 
Association will be held in Wellington on Friday, February 26, 1942. 


Valuable donation to Canterbury Public Library. Dr. J. C. Bradshaw, 
late organist at the Christchurch Cathedral, and Professor of Music 
at Canterbury University College, has presented to the Canterbury 
Public Library over 600 books from his music library. Of these books 
207 are in the Reference Department and about 400 in the Circulating 
Department. The gift includes many books on Church music in all 
its aspects—the history and playing of the organ, choirs, and the 
music of psalms and hymns; the history, composition and apprecia- 
tion of music, and dictionaries of the subject; theory, harmony, and 
counterpoint; lives of musicians and their works; the teaching of 
singing and the piano; vocal and orchestral scores, and music for the 
piano, organ, and stringed instruments. The scores include oratorios 
(sacred and secular), cantatas, and operatic works. There are many 
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miniature scores. Also among the collection are books on military 
and brass bands, and orchestral and band conducting. 


Sunday Opening. Since the beginning of October the Reference 
Department of the Canterbury Public Library has been open on Sun- 
day afternoons from 2 to 5 o’clock. Members of the fighting services 
have so far made very good use of the library during these hours. 
The newspaper reading room has also extended its hours and is now 
open on Sundays from 2 to 5 and 7 to 9 p.m. 

This is a real contribution to the problem of passing the time which 
faces the serviceman who has Sunday leave in a city in which he has 
no friends, and under these circumstances the extension of the hours 
of week-end opening in Christchurch is to be welcomed. 

With the return to normal times, the whole question of Sunday 
opening and also keeping open until 9 p.m. on all week days is one 
which should be carefully reviewed in the many New Zealand libraries 
in which such hours of opening obtain. Is it really useful for public 
libraries to be open during these hours, or is it a relic of the bad old 
days when it was customary for offices and shops to be open a good 
deal later than they are now? The cash cost in heating, lighting and 
staffing of the long spread over of library hours is a factor to which 
authorities have given far too little attention. 


Index. We are indebted to the following students of the General 
Course of Training for the compilation of the Index to Volume 5 of 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES which was inserted with each copy of the 
‘October issue:—D. G. Bibby, A. Fache, W. R. Hill, N. M. Mercer. It 
is hoped that it will be possible to give all students an opportunity 
of carrying out useful jobs of this kind as a part of their training 
during the course. 


GIBBS ON BALTIMORE 


In a note of Sir Philip Gibbs new book America Speaks THE 
BOOKSELLER (Ag 6 1942) mentions Gibbs’ impressions of Balti- 
more Public Library. Amongst other things, Gibbs says “they have 
800,000 books classified on a simple system.” Well, well! 


THE CAXTON PRESS 











